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FORMATION OF CONSCIENCE 


. As an Integral Part of 
Religious and Moral Education of College Youth* 


Fr. Paul Leon 


Education is a dynamic process by which man acquires the 
true torm of his being as man. Man is the only being who 
is capable of such formation, because his mind enables him 
to confront all reality and let himself be challenged. Other 
living beings can only evolve, and possibly be trained; but 
man besides evolving can consciously develop his own chara- 
cter and abilities. Man’s world includes his basic relations— 
with extra-human nature, with the human community, with 
society and its history, and finally with God and divine reve- 
lation. The growth and development of these relations pre- 
suppose man’s fundamental capacity to perceive moral values, 
telate them to his ‘existential ends” and thus form his moral 
conscience. 


The formation of conscience is a continual process which 
knows no age limits. However, the highly impressionable age 
of youth should be given particular importance in the forma- 
tion of conscience. 


“It seems apparent that the ultimate problem confront. 
ing youth today—a continually un-resolved problem— 
is one of moral decision, and this in the context of 
youth’s rejection of traditional, authoritarian moral judge- 
_ment. Young people are determined to reach their own 
moral decisions on the problems which confront mankind. 


* This brochure is a lecture given at the NBCLC Seminar for 
College Lecturers on Religious and Moral Education of Y outh. 
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Ultimately, therefore, the problem of youth today is 
one of conscience’’.! 


The college campus has become more and more the place 
where students make, and will be making, their moral 


decisions with respect to their life and the great issues which 
confront our society. 


Educators can greatly contribute to “moral clarity” in 
students’ thinking only if they are prepared to deal openly and 
honestly with the questions youth ask about themselves. 


Religious education, which also includes moral aspects, 
must prepare men for faith, provide it with the chance of grow- 
ing and taking deeper roots. It must make the Lord clearly 
known, and make the encounter with him possible, while God 
is the real agent and the only educator. The message of salva- 
tion must be offered in such a way that it can be known, as- 
similated and put in practice at each stage of life. 


In a sense, then, the basic aim of moral and religious edu- 
cation is the formation of conscience which enables man to 
assume consciously his personal responsibility towards world, 


men and God. 


i. The Experience of Conscience 


It is the experience and conviction of all mankind that 
in his heart man can hearken to the good and to the “voice of 
God”, In conscience man has a direct experience in the depths 
of his personality of the moral quality of a concrete personal 
decision or act as a call of duty on him, through his awareness 
of its significance for the ultimate fulfilment of his personal 
being. In conscience man has the lived experience of values, 
through which the binding force of religious-moral duties are 
known in the concrete situation. ““The human person has an 
inbuilt capacity to react to the morality of the situations in 
which he is involved. He has some direct moral awareness. 
It is permissible to speak of his moral consciousness or aware- 


|. PH. ROTTERMAN, “Conscience and Student Protest’’. in: 
Conscience—Its Freedom and Limitations, ed. by W.C. 
Bier, Fordham University Press, New York, 1970, p. 241. 
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ness, his awareness of the moral dimension of his situation and 
so of his moral experience’’.2 


Feelings of guilt, remorse, well-being or fulfilment often 
accompany a person’s activities. Anxiety, fear, a sense of obliga- 
tion, an awareness of the ethical dimension of past, present, 
or proposed conduct: all these enter as part and parcel of 
ordinary human experience, 


The religious and moral experience contained in the Old 
Testament presupposes that, if God has spoken to man asking 
for man’s knowing and free response, then man must be capa- 
ble of recognizing this personally and responding to it of his 
own. This response—ability was experienced in the heart of 
man and was guided by wisdom and prudence.3 


The New Testament considers conscience as a personal 
_ reality, proper to each individual, so that it merits different 
qualifiers: good, bad, weak and strong consciences are men- 
tioned (Cf. 1 Cor. 8:7-12; Rom. 2:12-16), The unique and 
decisive intervention of God in Christ implies that conscience is 
not only a natural judgement, but receives enlightenment from 
faith. In conjunction with faith, attention must be given to the 
operation of the Holy Spirit whose inner guidance works and 
bears witness in our conscience (Rom, 8:22).4 


II. Moral Conscience and its dimensions 


Moral conscience is founded upon the radical reality of 
man’s self-consciousness or self-awareness, If animal conscious- 
ness is submerged in nature, human consciousness emerges 
from nature in order to know it and change it. The prime 
reality of consciousness is at the root of man’s spontaneous, 
non-reflexive and pre-conceptual moral sense and knowledge. 


Man is constitutionally oriented towards God and, there- 
fore, with his conscience as original faculty and power he 


2. E. MCDONAGH, Gift and Call. Towards a Christian 
Theology of Morality, Dublin, 1975, pb: 5 ‘ 

3. Cf. Ph. petuaye, The Christian Conscience, New York, 
1968, pp. 51-56. 


4. Cf. R. SCHNACKENBURG, The Moral Teaching of the 
New Testament,New York, 1971, pp. 287-296. 
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stands in a mysterious relation to God, for every created good 
is founded on the original Good. In the human conscience, 
therefore, man’s totality is reflected. 


Besides, conscience is also practical moral judgment 
which judges whether our actions are good or evil, which 
reproaches us when we have done wrong, and gives us a 
sense of contentment or peace when we have done well. This, 
obviously is not a mere intellectual event. The whole person, 
emotional as well as intellectual, loving, or committed as well 
as knowing, is involved in assessment of moral realities involv- 
ing a general pattern for life and particular activities. It is 
not enough to make an intellectual judgment; it must be a 
personal one. 


The understanding of conscience must be in the full 
sense Christian and theological as well as personal, taking 
cognizance of the insights of psychology, sociology and ethno- 
logy. An intensive study of the Bible is essential, as well as 
a thorough appreciation of the role of conscience in the entire 
Christian life, especially in its significance to the spiritual life 
and the circumstances of the individual Christian. 

The moral conscience is a complex -reality. “It obliges, 
yet it does not interfere with human self-determination; it 
is an autonomous faculty which acts on its own inner sources, 
yet it knows itself to be highly dependent on other influences; 
it presents itself as sacred and absolute, yet it is subject to 
constant changes; it directs itself towards an individual action, 
yet it encompasses the whole human being”? 


A. The three levels of Conscience 


Louis Monden in his ‘Sin, Liberty and Law’¢ discusses in 
turn (1) the instinctive 

(2) the moral, and 

(3) the Christian-religious levels of conduct. 


5® .J. VAN DER POEL, The Search for Human Values, 
New York, 1971, pp. 105-106. 

6. Cf. L. MONDEN, Sin, Liberty and Law, New York, 1965, 
Ch, -£ 


This analysis permits insights into a more accurate under- 
standing of moral conscience. 


(1) The twinge of guilty conscience which men sometimes 
experience from supposedly sinful conduct actually stems 
at times from a pre-human level of instinct. This cort 
of guilt, sin, contrition, or conscience does not have its 
basis in a personal and free decision, but rather constitutes 
an instinctive anxiety reflex. If Christian conscience 
were identified with this level of ethical conduct, man 
would justifiably live in apprehension about his. destiny. 


(2) Man attains his free and conscious self-realization on 
the moral level of his existence. This authentically hu- 
man manner of ethical conduct occurs mainly by the 
development of one’s personality in an adult, loving 
self-giving relation to others. Man experiences himself 
as a free and autonomous individual in a process of con- 
tinual growth and self-development from within. On 
this level, conscience is a power of discrimination in 
choosing between what will promote or hinder man’s 
self-realization. Ideally, the instinctive feelings of duty, 
guilt, or sinfulness arising from one’s unconscious past 
should harmonize with the consciously recognized duty, 
sin, or guilt. 


(3) The properly Christian-religious dimension of ethical con- 
duct integrates and elevates the instinctive and moral 


levels of existence into a partnership of love with God, 
in the service of men. 


But these three levels are not to be understood as clearly 


defined compartments in the functioning of conscience; they 
inter-penetrate. 


The biological theory of conscience of the evolutionists 
sees in conscience no more than the vital pragmatic adjust- 
ment to environment. The sociological theory sees in con- 
science a mere manifestation of adjustment to society, the 
vitally necessary balance between egoism and social interest. 
Hence conscience is viewed as a culturally determined and 
institutionally transmitted mechanism that produces volun- 
tary conformity on the part of the members. The psychologi- 
cal theory identifies moral conscience with “‘super-ego”; it 
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is a repositary of “do’s” and “don’ts”—both conscious and 
unconscious, not only of current rules and regulations but 
also prohibitions and restrictions of the distant past. 


We appreciate the contribution of the above theories 
for the understanding of moral conscience. In fact, the phy- 
sical, psychological and sociological determinisms which in- 
fluence the human action also influence its moral value. How- 
ever, these determinisms cannot be simply identified with 
the moral conscience. As Ignace Lepp says, “there is always 
an important difference between Christian morality and psy- 
chological morality: the former is interested only in the har- 
mony that exists between behaviour and conscience, whereas 
the latter stresses primarily the unconscious motivations of be- 
haviour”.7 Hence we also uphold the autonomy of moral con- 
science which cannot be reduced to a phenomenon entirely 
conditioned by biological, social or psychological realities. 


B. Objective Morality and Personal Fulfilment 


Conscience does not involve a detached “objective” 
kind of knowledge such as the scientist’s or the mathemati- 
cian’s; it is an “interested” judgment of what is good and 
evil for me. In weighing the morality of any proposed action, 
therefore, a person actually makes a two-fold judgment. One 
eoncerns the inner moral value of what he proposes to do; 
the other concerns his own personal fulfilment to be realized 
through actually accomplishing or doing the proposed action.8 
(1) The judgment about the objective morality: This re- 

fers to the inner morality of the proposed action as it re- 
lates to the moral order willed by God, _ prescinding 
from the internal emotional and affective states of the 
person (e.g. his motives, passions). It is possible that 
conscience errs. But the judgment about the morality of 
an action requires moral certainty. 


ee 


7. 1. Lepp, The Depths of the Soul, New York, 1965, pp. 
247.Cf. also J.W. GLASER, ‘‘Conscience and Superego: A 
Key Distinction”, in: Theological Studies 32 (1971), pp. 

30-47 

8 Cf x. COLAVECCHIO, ‘“‘Conscience: A Personalist Pers- 

pective’’ in: Continuum 5 (1967), pp. 203-210. 


(2) Lhe judgment about personal fulfilment: Every moral 
decision involves at least implicitly a practical judgment 
about the effect of the proposed action on one’s own 
personal existence: fulfilling or hindering one’s self- 
realization. The chief criterion for discerning the pre- 
sence of such an upright intention is a personal love of 
God and one’s neighbour, the constant sign of the pre- 
sence and inner movement of the Holy Spirit. Hence it 
seems preferable to reserve terms such as immoral, sin- 
ful and guilty to the area of personal involvement where 
free and conscious decision-making comes into play. 
However, subjectively guiltless actions frequently cause 
immense havoc in society and harm others. 


C. Conscience and Personal Commitment 


An honest conscience judgment demands openness to 
the full truth of the situation. Openness to the full truth of 
the situation is a matter of decision, not something already 
given, so that presupposed in every conscience judgment is a 
decision or commitment. 

The personal commitment to the truth which is presup- 
posed in a properly formed conscience judgment is affected 
by the person’s temperament, his emotional condition beth 
long-term and immediate. 


The interplay between intellect, will and emotion has 
enormous influence on the final judgment of conscience and 
needs to be properly understood if that judgment is to be 
as true to reality as possible. 


How commitment to the truth, presupposed in the con- 
science judgment takes concrete shape, differs from person 
to person, of course. For the Christian it takes on a parti- 
cular form as it were, of the incarnation. He sees as the 
ultimate truth, God who has given himself in the person of 
his Son, who therefore asks for our response as sons of 
the Father and brothers of one another.9 


9. Cf. F. BOWCKLE, Fundamental Concepts of Moral Theo- 
logy, New Jersey, 1968, pp. 67-78. 


Moral development in any particular area is the actua- 
lizing from within, of the capacity to respond to God and 
neighbour. The formula “you must not lie”, or even posi- 
tively, “‘you must tell the truth in all circumstances” is a 
legal one which is extrinsic and does not involve understand- 
ing the internal relationship which binds one to God and the 
neighbour and which calls for this particular response. We 
must understand then the situation in which we are and how 
verbal communication expresses our relationship with God 


and neighbour. 


The same applies to sexual communication, to respect for 
life, to the handling and control of material goods. 


D. Conscience and Life-direction 


Man’s moral life should not be understood as a series 
of isolated actions which he chooses freely and consciously 
with great frequency. Rather greater stress should be given 
to the life-direction, life-tendency or life-orientation, which 
the person’ chooses. This tendency stems from the inmost 
core of the person and becomes manifest in the various con- 
crete choices he makes. The object of moral knowledge can 
never be completely isolated from the involvement of the 
subject of the moral action. “The subject's basic orientation 
is the fruit of his historical responses, his responses over a 
time which together have been predominantly in one direc- 
tion in such a way and to such a degree that the subject has 
acquired this kind of settled disposition’”’.10 


Another dimension of moral conscience is its “personal” 
and “personalizing’’ character. Authentic personhood emerges 
only in man’s free acceptance of himself in his vital relation- 
ships to other persons and ultimately to God. Morality is not 
related to a world of “things” but to a world of persons in 
their relationships. Fundamental to all the person’s relation- 
ships as a Christian is his relation to Christ and the people 
of God gathered in Christ. This approach permits insight inte 
such practical moral failings as lying, stealing or sexual mis- 


10. F. MCDONAGH, Gift and Call, op. cit., p. 64. 


conduct: instead of making these choices “things”, it views 
them as violations of personal values and, ultimately, of the 
inherent dignity of the other. 


III. The Educator’s role in the Formation of Conscience 


he educator’s role consists in helping persons grasp 
moral values “contextually” or “‘existentially” in a lived ex- 
perience. Conscience is the “‘Voice of God”’, but in the sense 
that we must contribute something of our own to the for- 
mation of the decision of our conscience which is right in 


God’s sight. 


A. The Development of Conscience 


Conscience is most intimately connected with the whole 
of personality. It develops normally under the influence of 
the morally significant impressions gained in human experi- 
ence from birth onward. The judgments, standards and values 
of loved ones as parents, or educators, become incorporated 
internally with the gradual development of the child’s per- 
sonality. ‘““The moral development of the child also requires 

that his emotions be educated. It is extremely important that 
he be helped to develop hope—an attitude based on the be- 
lief that things which are hard but worthwhile can be accom- 
plished. This can be done by encouraging the child to under- 
take tasks which are difficult but possible’”.11 


The authoritarian and legal strictures of the youthful 
conscience should progress in time from being an external 
disciplinary agent to an independent position of free response 
to personal appreciation of moral values. 


Defects in normal psychological development could re- 
sult in distorted malfunctionings which interfere or inhibit an 
authentic moral sense: fixation, regression to earlier stages 
of development, unhealthy guilt feelings, transference of guilt, 
compulsive-obsessive anxiety. 
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11. G. GRISEZ—R. SHAW, Beyond the New Morality—The 
Responsibilities of Freedom, Notre Dame, 1974, p. 165. 


B. Various Steps in the Formation of Conscience 


If the decision of conscience is the moral judgment about 
the whole human self-realization, then it is necessary that the 
development and formation of conscience be on par with 
the development and formation of the personality. 


However, a distinction must be drawn between the 
formation of conscience as a faculty or power and the for- 
mation of particular decisions or judgments of conscience. 
Zeal for truth and diligent cultivation of knowledge of norms 
and values are indispensable conditions for any training of 
conscience. To cultivate moral knowledge as such demands 
in every concrete situation zeal and vigilance in the attempt 
to reach the right verdict of conscience. Moreover, there 
must be a readiness on the part of man, limited as he is, 
to accept instruction and counsel. Even more important ts 
the correct attitude toward the Church’s teaching and govern- 
ing magisterium and ultimately, docility to the Holy Spirit. 


The developing and sharpening of conscience should con- 
cern every person called in Christ. Christian moral life 
consists in responsiveness to conscience in a free and con. 
scious fashion. How can the person accurately respond, if he 
does not accurately hear God’s call in the depths of his own 
being? Sufficient knowledge mixed with a mature sense of 
Christian freedom should be the goal of the morally aware 
Christian. 


Attention should be given not just to negative obliga- 
tions (how to avoid sins), but to positive moral values (how 
to develop the open-ended character of christian love). 


The proper development of conscience depends greatly 
on moral instruction, especially through formal and informal re- 
ligious education, both at home and at school. 


Children first acquire their moral awareness largely from 
social adaptation through example, praise and punishment. 
The aim of moral education touches not only the extent of 
moral knowledge at one’s command, but also the freedom, 
the independence and due autonomy the person brings to 
bear in his moral judgments and choices, together with their 
depth, intensity and vitality. 
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The example of an authentic Christian life in the family 
and a gentle step-by-step guidance in response to a loving 
God (not the Supreme Lawmaker) will permit children to 
see and love freely moral values. Such values will not be 
coercively imposed from without but seen rather as the ful- 
ness of being-a-man. 


Correction and punishment should be accompanied by 
explanations of the intrinsic nature of the wrong doing, and 
God should not be depicted as the judge in fiery wrath or the 
tyrant who hates little children. “It is wrong because I told 
you so” as the typical parental explanation will hardly con- 
vey the dignity of a son’s response to God’s loving call to 
love him and one’s neighbour. 


The Christian formation of conscience should inculcate 
a cettain opportunity of adopting a personal point of view 
and an independence free from the undue interference of 
other persons or the over-riding influence of irrational psycho- 
logical forces. 


The adult Christian conscience does not depend on the 
mass movements of the moment, which may verge at times on 
mass hysteria, or an externally imposed code-morality. Se/f- 
conviction, not the following of the herd, is the ultimiate goal 
of moral education. God calls each man by his own name 
and not by another’s. Each person should be encouraged to 
experience the joy of genuine Christian freedom. 


In brief, one must grow out of an “authoritarian con- 
science” into a ‘‘humanistic conscience’’.!2 : 


C. Obstacles in the Formation of Conscience 


As studies in normal and abnormal psychology have 
shown, much of human behaviour is motivated by man’s un- 
conscious tendencies. A clear insight into these tendencies 
may reveal the presence of obstacles in the formation of an 


12. Ctr. &. FROMM, Man for Himself—An Enquiry into the 
Psychology of Ethics, New York, 1964 
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individual’s moral conscience. Conscience formation is a kind | 
of challenge on the part of the objective power to love direct- 
ed to the subjective readiness to love. If the readiness ot 
willingness to love fails constantly, then eventually the ob- 
jective power to love is progressively hampered and crippled. 


Habitual refusal to love engenders hardness of heart and 
impossibility of loving. It is evil when conscience errs in judg- 
ment. But incomparably more tragic is the blunting and crip- 
pling of moral conscience itself. This is a hardening of heart 
which assume a variety of basic types. 


Unity and harmony of personality and with it the dyna- 
mics of conscience are particularly jeopardized in the case of 
a man who quite admires the good abstractly and in theory, 
though he holds himself aloof from the practice of it. In this 
connection we should note the importance of cultivating a 
well-ordered emotional life, since the emotions in some way 
or other are essential for the sparking of intellect with the 
~ drive of the will, 


IV. Moral Norms and Conscience 


Truth and value represent objective norms of action 
but it does not always happen that they impose their neces- 
sary clarity on the conscience judgment. The human spirit, 
in fact, in order to be true to itself cannot be totally passive 
before truth and value and totally determined by its object. 


Conscience brings to mind the objective moral norm in 
its relation to the concrete decision to be made in the present 
situation. Since the role of conscience is thus an intermediary 
one, it does not see the moral norm itself in an autonomous 
sense; it is, however, not passive. 


When morality is presented in the legal form it comes 
as it were from outside; we attempt then to understand the 
law and follow it. This creates a false dilemma which is to 
be solved, according to the Suggestion of some by interiori- 
tation of the law. This seems quite the reverse of what ought 
to happen. What we are looking for in formulations, and for- 
mulations we need, is not something we can interiorize; what 
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we are looking for is an exterior expression of the interna! 
reality that is there. 


This is not to say that the individual is the creator of 
his own morality. He is not the creator, but he must be the 
‘knower’, he must understand himself, what is demanded of 
him. This understanding, of course, is not something that 
comes to him by way of divine inspiration or by his own 
efforts alone: none of us understands anything as individuals. 
We can only understand and learn in community. 


The moral norms formulated through the experience of 
past and present Christian reflection on the implications of 
Jesus’ Word provide an abundant source for concrete moral 
judgments. They state in universal terms what God asks of man 
in situations which have the same morally relevant features, 
e.g that it is always forbidden to commit infanticide or to calu- 
mniate another person. Conscience draws on these norms as 
expressions of the moral life to which we are called in Christ. 
These norms articulate the deepest urgings of man’s personal 
being, if they are correctly formulated. By personally apprto- 
priating these formulations handed down in Christian ex- 
perience, the individual Christian can avoid mere caprice in 
moral judgments and an overly arbitrary approach to concrete 
decisions. 


External authorities can never replace one’s personal 
conscience. Though Vatican II says: “Let the layman not 
imagine that his pastors are always such experts, that to 
every problem which arises, however complicated, they can 
readily give him a concrete solution, or even that such is 
their mission”13 many Catholics fail to assume the authentic 
personal responsibility which is their Christian heritage. 


The truly authoritative teaching office of the Church 
nevertheless occupies a central role in the formation of Chris- 
tian conscience, The guidance of the Holy Spirit assists in a 
special way the entire Christian community to gain progres- 
sive insight into the implications of the Gospel announced 


nee tat, Lc Te te at ttt. tt i te tue 


13. Pastoral Constitution on The Church in the Modern 
World, (GS) No. 43 
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in Christ. Aware of this divine assistance, the believing Ca- 
tholic will listen openly and attentively to the Pope and the 
college of Bishops when they proclaim the community’s faith. 
Such openness and docility should not be construed as a 
servile abandonment of personal responsibility, but rather as 
a due acknowledgement of Christ’s presence in his ecclesial 
body. “In the formation of their consciences, the Christian 
faithful ought carefully to attend to the sacred and certain 
doctrine of the Church.’’14 


\ 


V. Formation of Social Consciousness / 


One of the urgent needs of moral and religious educa- 
tion is the formation of social awareness of conscientization. 
It refers to learning to perceive social, political and economic 
contradictions and take action against the oppressive elements 


of reality. 


Paolo Freire, the Brazilian-born educator, who has 
dedicated a. life-time to the cause of adult education, offers 
some valid insights into the formation of social awareness. !5 
He distinguishes two types of education: 


—“banking education”’ 
—"problem-posing education’’. 


Banking education has inherent tendencies to be control- 
ling and determining rather than ‘educating’. It ‘‘anaesthetizes 
and inhibits creative power”: it “attempts to maintain the 
submersion of consciousness.” Problem-posing education, 
on the contrary, “involves a constant unveiling of reality”; 
it “strives for the emergence of consciousness or critical inter- 
vention in reality.’’16 


Man is a being in the process of becoming. He is an un- 
finished reality and his transformational character necessitates 
that education be an on-going activity.17 


14. Declaration on Religious Freedom (DH) No. 14. 

15. Cf P. FREIRE, Pedagogy of the Oppressed, Penguin Books, 
1972. 

16. ILbid., p. 54. 

(7. Cf ibid., pp. 56-57. 


Basic requirement of problem-posing education and 
conscientization is dialogue. Dialogue is a listening relation- 
ship where people respect each other as much as they question 
each other, and vice versa. It is founded on human and 
Christian values. “Dialogue cannot exist...in the absence of 
a profound love for the world and for men...Love is at the 
same time the foundation of dialogue and dialogue itself.’’!8 


Freire lists the following as hall-marks of dialogue: 


—Word, with its two dimensions of reflection and 
action. 


—Love 
—Humility - 
—Faith in man 
—Trust 

—Critical thinking 


This humanistic vision of Freire contains valid elements 
which could be made use of in the Christian formation of 
conscience and of social awareness. In fact, the process we 


use in our task as Christian educators must itself be a huma- 
nizing and liberating one. 


Thomas H. Groom has successfully applied these in- 
sights in a genuinely Christian context. He calls his experience 
“Christian education by shared praxis.”19 It is a “process 
of critical reflection in the light of the Christian Story and 
Vision on present action (which embodies one’s own story 
and vision) that is shared in dialogue .” 


The five steps of this education process are: 


— Present Action 

— Individual Story and Vision 

— Christian Community Story and 
Vision 


— 


18. Ibid., p 62 


19. T.H. GROOM, ‘‘The Crossroads: A Story of Christian 
Educatiin by Shared Praxis’, in: Lumen Vitae 32 
(1977), No. 1, pp. 45-70. 
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— Dialectic between Community and 
Individual Stories 
— A Decision for Future Action 


“The ideal of social justice is a permanent horizon which 
we may never reach. Yet we need such horizons if only to 
show us where we want to go, ¢o give significance to our 
journey, and to release the inner energy needed to reach 
the next bend in the road. Social justice is a necessary ideal 
for people who want to be fully human, and to be true to 
themselves. 


Christian hope will want to go further, Faith in Jesus 
Christ gives birth to the conviction that he has a continuing 
purpose for the world. If Christ is risen and alive, then the 
future is always open to hope, whatever the appearances may 
be. Alongside his concern for the eternal destiny of each in- 
dividual, the God of righteousness works out his purpose for 
societies and their history.’20 


VI. Formation of Conscience=Formation to Freedom 


Each of the epochs of human history has had its own 
particular concern. Looking at the evidence of our time one 
of the primary interests seems to be the quest for human free- 
dom. It expresses itself in various ways and struggles and is 
surely pervasive enough to be called a general movement of 
our humanity. 

The word “freedom” could have many different mean- 
ings. It may refer simply to the lack of physical constraint, 
the absence of external social pressures and demands, or 
signify that state in which an individual is able to create his 
own life—and, in a real sense, his own self—through his 
choice. 


_ Freedom is the power to do good. The power to do 
good, however, is derived from the likeness of man to God, 
from the created participation in the divine freedom. As 
Bernard Haering says, “Moral liberty, which consists in the 
power and in the capacity to choose the good is essential in 
any discussion of religious liberty. When one affirms that 


20. B.A. WREN, Education for Justice, London, 1977, p. 117. 
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liberty consists in the power of choosing indifferently good 
or evil, he is on a dangerous path. The liberty of God does 
not include the power to choose evil, but only the power 


to do good.’’21 


The power of freedom is granted to us only in germ. 
Its seeds implanted in us must grow from within through 
the development of the person into personality. 


Freedom can also attain the stage in which man surren- 
ders entirely to the guidance of the Spirit. “Now the Lord is 
the Spirit; and where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is free- 
dom”’ (2 Cor, 3:17). 


Man cannot exercise his freedom without motives, The 
more profound the motivation, the more potent is the 
freedom. 


Freedom unfolds its capacity as it exercises itself in 
obedience, but it must be obedience to the Spirit. And this is 
impossible without the true spirit of independence and self- 
mastery. | : 


A. Follow one’s conscience? 


Everyone must ultimately follow his conscience; this 
means he must do right as he sees the right with sincere desire 
and effort to find and do what is good. But there are certain 
moral principles which no one can fail to recognize. 


Conscience is always ‘‘autonomous” as it is rooted in 
the consciousness of man. But the autonomy of conscience 
can never be an autonomy from God since the very possibility 
of conscience as confrontation with the calling of God pre-. 
supposes the Absolute. 


Hence, what is “freedom of conscience’? The various 
“freedoms” guaranteed by the society are ultimately founded 
upon the fact that in man there is a fundamental reality which 
cannot be subjected. But this does not mean that man is 
free from all moral imperatives; for conscience presupposes 
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a calling. If freedom of conscience is understood as “I do 
as it pleases me’’, it is no more freedom of conscience but 
freedom from conscience that leads to alienation and uncri- 
tical acceptance of the brute reality, hence the “inauthenti- 
city’ of existence. But if the expression “freedom of cons- 
cience’”’ signifies the freedom to judge and to choose without 
having to tollow passively acts of command coming from 
outside, then it indicates that there is a possibility of judg- 
ment which is not arbitrary, but being ultimate and in- 
teriorly imperative. In this sense Paul speaks of pagans 
who have become law unto themselves or rather have dis- 
covered the moral law, and of the Christians who should 
not confront themselves with the judgment of men but of 
God, (Rom. 14:10-12). 


Man fulfils himself by following his personal conscience. 
Without doubt, the free formation and following of con- 
science constitute fundamental human rights. To harm these 


rights injures the person gravely, for it attacks the deepest 
level of his self 22 


Interference with the proper formation of conscience 
cannot be condemned too strongly.23 


Proper respect and reverence should always be paid to 
a person who follows his conscience, even if he unknowingly 
errs.24 


B. Unlimited Freedom? 


But does a person have an unlimited right to follow his 
personal conscience in the carrying out of all his external 
actions? For instance, can a person who professes to act in 
good conscience or from religious motives murder, steal, 
take his own life or perform bodily harm to another? Some 
Christian-human moral principles may be of guidance in 
this area: 


22. Cf. Declaration on Religious Freedom (DH) No. 3 

23. Cf. Declaration on Christian Education «GE), No. 2. 

24. Cf. GS, No. 16. As regards religious freedom, cf. DH, 
No. 2. 
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First, a person who follows his erroneous conscience 
without injuring others should not be prevented from act- 
ing, unless he objects unreasonably against his own welfare, 
as in the prevention of suicide or grave self-mutilation or 
injury to one’s health. 


Second, a person who follows his erroneous conscience 
and injures others should be prevented from performing his 
external deed, though his internal conscience is to be re- 
spected. The civil authorities may justifiably decide, on the 
other hand, that toleration of certain abuses (pornography, 
prostitution...) may at times be better than the attempt to 
eradicate them completely. 


Third, one may not morally coerce or persuade another 
to act against his conscience. This does not exclude attempts 
to persuade another to change his attitude by offering him 
new arguments, 


C. Types of Conscience and Interior Freedom 


The conscience of man may not always enjoy proper 
freedom of decision and action. The following are a few 
major “types” which may be permanent or temporary in a 
given individual. 


—A scrupulous conscience is characterized by an unheal- 
thy and morbid kind of meticulousness which hampers a 
person’s religious adjustment. Scruple means fear and in- 
security which tends to make an individual see evil where 
there is no evil, serious sin where there is no serious sin, and 
obligation where there is no obligation. In a scrupulous per- 
son the intantile, irrational super-ego is seen as dominating 
the individual’s activities, 


There may be a causal relation between religious instruc- 
tion and guidance and the manifestations of scrupulosity. It 
can be a critical stage in the religious growth. Anxiety neuro- 
sis may be due to the presentation of a religion of fear: God’s 
claim on us is viewed as a threat affecting our actual re- 
sponse to God, Anxiety neurosis may also be centred around 
one area (e.g. truthfulness, chastity). There may be also 
compulsive neurotic scrupulosity, 
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The solution is to inculcate a sane sense of responsi- 
bility. To be responsible means above all to participate in 
the dialogue of love with God and one’s neighbour. One 
of the principal causes of scrupulosity is the fact that some 
men never come to a living contact of love for God or 
neighbour or have lost it. Instead they fancy that they have 
to face a God of threat (anxiety neurosis) or a thousand 
stark legalities (compulsive neurosis). 

—Conscience itself as faculty or power cannot be errone- 
ous, but its decisions may be in error. Conscience as vital 
power can be dulled, but it cannot err. An inculpable errone- 
ous dictate of conscience obliges the same as a correct consci- 
ence, just as a servant feels obliged to carry out the order of 
his master as he has understood it if he listened attentively 
even though the command was actually different, One sins 
in following a culpably erroneous dictate of conscience and 
also in acting contrary to it. But it is entirely within his 
power to correct the verdict of conscience by means of a 
purging of the source of error in their very depths. 


—The disturbed or perplexed conscience is a particular 
type of erroneous conscience which arises from a transitory 
but violent disturbance of the capacity to form a judgment. 
Faced with the necessity of making a decision, there is no 
apparent choice that is free from sin. In such instances, if 
the decision can be delayed one must postpone the solution 
of the difficulty in order to deliberate upon it. But if the deci- 
sion cannot be postponed the conscientious person will 
choose what he thinks the “lesser evil (sin)? and thus mani- 
fest his morally correct attitude. In fact, there is no question 
of sin in this matter; for sin is not merely a matter of intel- 
lectual judgment, but also of freedom of will, which here 
is lacking. 

—Lax conscience means permanent moral dullness, gradual 
hardening of conscience, It does not face up to its grave 
moral obligations. The antithesis to lax conscience is the 
tender conscience, the delicate conscience. One with tender 
conscience preserves oneself intact with clear and vigilant 
discernment of the good. 
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